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PURPOSES  AND  PLANS. 

■VITITH  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  1882-3,  Dickinson 
College  will  have  completed  a  hundred  years  of  life  and 
work.  In  a  nation  such  as  ours,  itself  as  yet  but  young,  existence 
of  a  century  confers  respectable  antiquity.  As  it  is  but  recently 
that  in  this  country  things  have  come  to  the  era  of  centennials, 
there  may  be,  perhaps  with  us,  a  tendency  to  overdo  this  sort  of 
recognition.  For  mere  longevity — years  uncrowned  and  barren — 
it  were  wiser  to  invoke  oblivion,  than  to  court  remembrance. 
Hence,  did  the  nearing  event  ih  the  history  of  Dickinson  mean 
but  the  rounding  out  of  a  hundred  years,  it  might  well  go  by  with¬ 
out  observance.  But  when  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that,  in 
their  course,  these  years  were  freighted  with  inestimable  benefac¬ 
tion ;  that,  sometimes  through  hindrances  apparently  insuperable, 
through  stress  and  strain,  at  times,  to  make  the  stoutest  fear,  this 
ministry  of  benefaction  was  courageously  pursued,  it  must  be  felt  a 
seemly  thing,  as  the  century  concludes,  to  pause  in  review  of  a 
career  so  fitted  by  its  memories  to  inspire  and  hearten,  as,  perchance, 
by  its  errors  to  admonish  and  instruct.  The  purpose,  then,  which 
has  of  late  had  wide  expression  on  the  part  of  graduates  and 
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friends,  to  signalize  the  ending  of  the  century  by  observances  me¬ 
morial  of  the  past,  and  considerate  of  the  future,  while  it  is  the 
prompting  of  a  sentiment  both  natural  and  fit,  partakes  as  well  the 
character  of  obligation. 

PREPARATORY  MEASURES. 

The  first  formal  action,  in  preparation  for  the  Centennial  An¬ 
niversary,  was  the  appointment,  in  1878,  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  and  by  the  Alumni  Association,  of  a  committee  each,  from 
their  respective  bodies,  who  should  jointly  arrange  for  its  observance. 
When  these  committees  came  to  consult,  they  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  definite  measures  could  not  be  wisely  taken  so  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  event.  Accordingly,  while  counseling  delay  in  the 
adoption  of  specific  plans,  they  advised  the  immediate  and  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  all  available  means,  for  making  widely  known  the 
fact  of  the  approaching  Centennial,  as  also  the  measures  thought 
of  in  connection  with  it  for  strengthening  the  College.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  suggestion,  effort  has  been,  meanwhile,  persistently 
made,  by  means  of  the  press,  through  official  communications  to 
the  patronizing  conferences,  and  by  addresses  to  these  and  other 
bodies,  to  keep  the  event  in  vivid  recollection ;  to  diffuse  and  deepen 
the  sense  of  its  importance,  and  to  stimulate  a  broad,  and  warm, 
and  helpful  interest  in  it,  and  in  the  objects  sought  to  be  promoted 
by  it. 

At  their  last  annual  meeting,  held  June  28-30,  1881,  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  College,  deeming  the  event  sufficiently  near  to  render 
desirable  the  announcement  of  plans  for  the  appropriate  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  College,  and  of  objects  to  be  sought 
in  connection  therewith,  instructed  a  committee  of  their  own  body, 
constituted  of  a  clerical  and  a  lay  member  representative  of  each 
of  the  patronizing  conferences,  to  prepare,  in  connection  with  the 
President,  a  statement  of  plans  for  presentation  to  these  bodies, 
and  through  them  to  the  church  within  their  bounds.  In  per¬ 
forming  the  duty  thus  imposed,  the  committee  have  earnestly  de- 
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sired  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might,  in  reason,  be  expected  to 
promote  the  double  purpose  had  in  view,  first,  of  fitly  celebrating 
the  event,  and,  secondly,  of  advantaging  the  College.  As,  for 
Alumni,  the  interest  and  enjoyment  of  the  commemoration  will 
naturally  be  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  commencement  of  the 
Centennial  year,  1883,  to  provide  suitably  for  this  occasion,  was 
felt  to  be  imperative.  The  committee,  however,  could  but  feel  that 
observances  limited  exclusively  to  one  locality,  and  to  so  brief  a 
time,  however  hearty  they  might  prove,  would  be  an  insufficient 
recognition  of  the  event ;  that  the  entire  Centennial  year  should, 
in  suitable  ways,  be  made  tributary  thereto.  Accordingly  the  plans 
agreed  upon  by  them,  and  herewith  presented,  have  been  conceived 
with  a  view  to  this  twofold  object.  It  is  hence  recommended  that 
there  be, 

I.  MEMORIAL  OBSERVANCES  AT  THE  COLLEGE 
TURING  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  1883, 

EMBRACING, 

/.  A  CENTENNIAL  ORATION. 

This  oration  to  be  delivered  by  some  distinguished  Alumnus  of 
the  College,  to  be  chosen  for  this  service  by  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  at  their  annual  meeting,  June  1882,  thus  affording  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  preparation. 

<?.  A  CENTENNIAL  POEM. 

The  Poet  to  be  chosen  by  the  same  body,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  orator. 

3.  A  CENTENNIAL  A L  UMNI-M. E E  TING. 

This  meeting  to  be  diligently  prepared  for  during  the  college 
year  1882-3,  with  the  aim  of  securing  its  representative  and  influ¬ 
ential  character.  The  question  of  having,  in  connection  with  it, 
an  Alumni  Dinner  is  submitted  for  decision  to  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  annual  meeting,  in  1882. 
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II.  COMMEMORA  TIVE  EXER  CISES  ELSE  WHERE 
DURING  THE  CENTENNIAL  YEAR. 

As  conducing  to  the  interest  of  higher  education,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  institution  whose  centennial  the  year  in  qnes- 
tion  signalizes,  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  tending  to  secure  for  this 
event  the  wider  recognition  it  deserves,  the  committee  recommend 
that,  at  suitable  times  during  the  year,  public  meetings  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  education  be  held  in  the  cities,  and  other  centers  of 
population,  throughout  the  patronizing  conferences;  that  there  be 
the  diligent  use  beforehand  of  well-considered  means  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  these  gatherings;  that  able  and  effective  speakers  be  pro¬ 
cured  to  advocate  the  interests  sought  to  be  promoted  by  them. 
Meetings  of  this  character,  besides  forming  an  appropriate  feature 
of  centennial  observance  might  naturally  be  expected  to  further  the 
practical  results  hoped  for  in  connection  with  the  celebration.  For 
compassing  these  objects,  individual  solicitation  must  of  course  be 
chiefly  looked  to ;  as,  however,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  solicitation  is  made  must  largely  measure  its 
results,  it  were  reasonable  to  hope  that  such  interest,  as  meetings  of 
the  character  provided  for  would  be  likely  to  induce,  would  prove 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  facility  and  fruitfulness  of  subsequent 
solicitation. 

In  addition  to  the  observances  and  efforts  thus  arranged  for  in 
connection  with  its  own  Centennial,  the  desirability  of  having  the 
College  profit  by  the  commemoration,  in  the  following  year,  of 
the  Centennial  of  the 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  METHODIST  E  PIS  CO  PAL  CHURCH, 

induces  the  committee  to  submit  the  following  statement  and  sug¬ 
gestion  relative  thereto  : 

The  General  Conference  of  1880  took  measures  for  the  appro¬ 
priate  observance,  in  1884,  of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  this  provision, 
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they  designated  Education  as  the  interest  to  be  placed  before  our 
people  for  the  offerings  they  might  be  moved  to  make  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  celebration.  In  due  time,  presumably  at  their  ses¬ 
sions  of  1883,  the  annual  conferences  will  no  doubt  mature  their 
plans  for  this  commemoration.  As  the  organization  of  the  church — 

an  act  whose  wisdom  stands  in  the  achievements  of  a  hundred 

• 

years — took  place  within  our  own  bounds,  there  would  seem  pecu¬ 
liar  fitness  in  effort  to  make  its  celebration  tributary  to  the  cause 
so  vital  to  the  conservation  of  these  achievments,  and  with  which 
the  promise  of  the  future  is  so  inseparably  joined.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  that  these  bodies  be  earnestly  requested,  when  they 
shall  come  to  arrange  for  carrying  out,  in  their  respective  bounds, 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  Conference,  to  assign  their 
oldest  and  most  important  educational  agency  a  foremost  place  in 
their  centennial  remembrances.  With  judicious  plans  and  con¬ 
certed  effort,  there  might  be  expected  to  result  therefrom  large  ac¬ 
cessions  to  both  the  moral  and  material  resources  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion. 

The  particular  objects  sought  in  connection  with  the  Centennial 
observances,  now  indicated  as  in  contemplation,  and  whose  reali¬ 
zation  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  College,  are  the 
following,  namely : 

I.  Putting  Its  Present  Property  into  Thoroughly  Good 
Condition,  and  Adapting  it  mjre  fully  to  Present  and 
Prospective  Needs. 

II.  Increasing  its  Endowment. 

III.  Erecting  an  Additional  Building  for  College  Purposes, 

*  * 

and  to  Furnish  Safe  Accommodation  for  its  Valuable 
Libraries. 

Those  whom  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  the 
College,  and  thorough  comprehension  of  its  mission,  qualify  to 
judge  correctly  of  its  needs,  regard  the  objects  thus  presented  as 
exceedingly  important.  Such  enlargement  of  its  facilities,  and  in- 
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vigoration  of  its  resources,  as  their  attainment  would  involve,  they 
count  essential  to  its  adequate  efficiency.  It  is  not  meant  by  this 
that,  without  such  enlargement  and  invigoration,  the  College  will 
not,  in  time  to  come,  as  heretofore,  train  well  the  men  who  gather 
to  its  halls ;  it  is  only  meant  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  larger 
mission,  which  advancing  years  have  brought,  and  the  greater  de¬ 
mands  which  improved  facilities  elsewhere  of  necessity  impose, 
cannot,  without  such  replenishment,  be  adequately  met.  Only 
such  increase  of  legitimate  attractions  will  bind  to  it  its  natural 
patronage ;  only  such  augmenting  of  its  strength  make  it  fully 
equal  to  the  service  appointed  it  to  render. 

While  the  order  in  which  these  objects  are  named  indicates,  per¬ 
haps,  the  general  judgment  as  to  their  relative  urgency,  it  is  not 
designed  to  influence,  in  the  slightest  degree,  individual  preference. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  meant  that  the  application  of  benefactions 
shall  be  in  the  unrestricted  option  of  their  authors.  For  special 
reasons,  however,  it  is  widely  thought  that  the  first  of  these  objects 
should  be  gone  about  at  once. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  THE  CENTENNIAL  COM¬ 
MENCEMENT 

There  seems,  indeed,  general  concurrence  in  the  view  that  what¬ 
ever  renovation  of  existing  property  may  be  deemed  essential  ought 
rather  to  precede  than  to  follow  the  Centennial  Commencement. 
It  appears  to  most  a  seemly  thing  that  this  venerable  mother,  send¬ 
ing  invitation  to  all  her  living  children  to  gather,  in  her  hundredth 
year,  at  the  home  where,  in  their  day,  she  nurtured  them,  should 
set  her  house  in  order,  and  touch  it  into  freshness,  that,  at  their 
coming,  they  may  joy  to  find  her  in  comfort  and  good  keeping. 
Did,  however,  nothing  move  to  this  but  sentimental  fitness,  it  would 
not  be  seriously  thought  of.  But  the  great  desirability,  not  to  say 
necessity,  of  certain  restorations  is  felt  by  all  familiar  with  the 
College.  It  is,  moreover,  no  less  widely  felt  that  the  need  for 
these  is  of  honorable  cause.  Through  four-score  years  a  portion  of 
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the  property,  and,  for  quite  two  generations,  the  remaining  part, 
have  been  in  constant  legitimate  use.  The  waste  and  wear  of  this 
continued  service,  with  only  such  restoring  from  time  to  time  as 
could  not  be  dispensed  with,  have  come  at  length  to  mar  the  sight¬ 
liness,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  comfort,  of  buildings  of  otherwise 
excellent  adaptation  to  their  purpose.  Due  regard  for  the  property 
itself,  as  also  for  its  highest  fitness  for  college  uses,  renders  it  ex¬ 
tremely  desirable  that  the  deteriorations  incident  to  long-continued 
service  be  repaired.  Along  with  these  necessary  restorations,  the 
propriety  of  certain  alterations,  having  in  view  better  adaptation 
to  present  and  prospective  needs,  is  being  considered.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  widely  uttered  wish  that  the  Centennial  Commence¬ 
ment  might  have  the  advantage  of  this  renewing  —  that  those 
revisiting  the  College,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  may  experi¬ 
ence  the  satisfaction,  and  feel  the  inspiration,  naturally  consequerft 
upon  the  pervading  good  appearance  of  its  property  —  it  was 
thought  well  to  attempt,  without  delay,  securing  the  means  re¬ 
quired  for  this,  in  order  that  the  work  of  renewal  may  be  com¬ 
menced  with  the  ensuing  summer  vacation. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  report  that  the  favor  with  which  the  effort 
has  already  met  encourages  expectation  of  the  timely  completion 
of  the  improvements  now  in  contemplation. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

j.  a.  McCauley, 

Chair7?ian. 

Dickinson  College, 

Carlisle,  Pa., 

May  8,  1882. 
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To  plan  for  the  fit  observance  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  College,  and  for  objects  it  is  hoped  thereby  to 
further,  was  the  task  explicitly  assigned  the  committee.  Strictly, 
then,  their  work  is  now  accomplished.  Nothing,  however,  that 
might  tend  to  make  the  occasion  of  good  avail  to  the  welfare  of 
the  College,  ought,  at  such  a  time,  to  be  forborne ;  and,  as  a  distinct 
recognition  and  a  vivid  feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  interests 
involved,  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  for  its  success,  must  prove  of 
potential  tendency  thereto,  it  were  well  to  recall  some  at  least  of 
the  considerations  evincing  and  impressing  their  importance.  In¬ 
asmuch,  indeed,  as  the  success  attending  the  commemoration  must 
take  its  measure  from  the  interest  it  evokes,  there  would  seem  con¬ 
straining  reason  for  putting  forward,  in  connection  with  these  plans 
and  aims,  such  facts  respecting  the  necessities  of  educational  provi¬ 
sion,  and  such  information  in  relation  to  the  College  especially 
concerned,  as  would  be  of  tendency  to  elicit  the  interest  of  reflecting 
people.  The  committee,  in  fact,  are  not  responsible  for  what  is 
thus  attempted,  otherwise  than  as  the  measures  they  have  sanc¬ 
tioned  may  imply  approval  of  all  that  tends  to  their  success.  As 
already  intimated,  interest  in  the  Institution  now  preparing  to 

CELEBRATE  ITS  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE, 

would  infallibly  assure  success  therein.  May  it  count  on  having 
this?  Confidence  is  felt  that  of  those  who  own  its  parentage, 
there  are  many  who  need  but  to  be  told  of  ways  in  which  their 
friendliness  can  help,  to  call  it  forth  in  hearty  measure.  With 
these,  good  will  and  sympathy — -a  sense,  indeed,  of  obligation,  as 
for  personal  benefaction — are  abiding  sentiments,  and,  with  occa¬ 
sion,  will  not  be  wanting  in  practical  expression.  There  are,  more- 
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over,  those  whom  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  ser/ice  it  has 
rendered,  attaches  to  the  College  in  devotion  only  less  ardent  and 
loyal  than  theirs.  Others,  however,  there  are,  nor  is  their  num' 
ber  small,  who,  in  no  active  sense  unfriendly,  are  yet  apathetic  ; 
who  it  may  be  from  engrossment  with  other  interests,  or  perchance 
from  merely  accidental  causes,  have  not  made  themselves  conver¬ 
sant  with  its  history  and  work,  and  are  hence  without  appreciation 
of  it.  It  certainly  is  matter  of  regret  that  so  many  excellent  peo¬ 
ple  seem  not  to  apprehend  the  vital  relation  of  higher  education 
to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
College  has  from  them  no  word  of  cheer,  nor  hand  of  help.  While 
regret  is  the  only  feeling  we  allow  in  contemplation  of  the  past, 
for  the  future  and  especially  in  this  time  of  preparation  for  the 
year  of  grateful  memories  and  of  ardent  hopes,  we  exceedingly 
desire  to  conciliate  for  it  the  good  will  and  practical  befriending  of 
many  not  heretofore  apparently  concerned  for  its  welfare. 

The  end  in  view  does  not  require  that  reasons  for  the  interest 
sought  to  be  elicited  be  largely  dealt  with.  The  fact  that  through 
a  century  the  College  has  been  sending  forth,  in  steady  tides,  mold¬ 
ing  and  uplifting  forces  would  of  itself  entitle  it  to  generous  recog¬ 
nition.  But  interests  other  than  its  own  plead  for  this  with  equal 
force.  Not  only  has  the  College  reason  for  requesting,  but  the 
Church  abundant  compensation  for  bestowing,  the  utmost  aid  re¬ 
quired  to  crown  the  Centennial  with  complete  success,  in 

THE  ADVANTAGES  TO  EACH  CONSEQUENT  THEREON 

In  their  nature,  education  and  religion  are  so  related  that,  only 
in  alliance,  can  their  best  results  be  wrought.  And  since  it  is  only 
through  the  Church  that  religion  can  be  the  servitor  of  education, 
can  minister  the  aid  it  imperatively  needs,  for  the  Church  to  insti¬ 
tute  and  operate  agencies  by  which  the  motive  and  molding  power 
of  religion  can  touch  and  regulate  the  processes  of  culture,  is 
work  in  strictest  keeping  with  its  mission,  and  of  help  thereto 
transcending  estimation.  And  it  were  certainly  a  little  thing  to 
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say  that  the  outcome  of  their  alliance  has  never  failed  to  be  mutu¬ 
ally  beneficent.  That  education  has  derived  unspeakable  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  nurture  of  the  Church,  generations  of  experiment 
conclusively  evince.  The  fairest  fruits  of  cultuie  any  age  has  seen 
were  of  religious  fostering.  It  has  been  in  schools  the  Church  has 
dowered  and  controlled  that  were  formed  the  men  whose  work  has 
been  of  largest  benefaction  to  the  world.  Nor  has  the  good  re¬ 
sulting  to  the  Church  been  less.  Of  the  merely  human  forces  by 
which  Christianity  has  impelled  and  guided  the  progress  of  the 
race,  and  by  which  it  is  preparing  its  own  ultimate  universal  victory, 
educated  intellect  is  confessedly  the  first.  In  those  great  move¬ 
ments  by  which  Christianity  has  been  lifted  to  higher  planes,  and 
advanced  to  more  commanding  influence,  and  by  which  society 
was  set  on  new  and  grander  paths  of  progress,  this  fact  has  conspic¬ 
uous  illustration.  It  is  the  simple  truth  of  history  that  these  be¬ 
neficent  movements  were  connected  in  their  origin  with  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  their  day,  and  that  the  standards  were  borne  and  the  vic¬ 
tories  won  by  men  whom  special  training  fitted  for  the  lead.  It 
was  the  great  reaction  known  as  the  Revival  of  Learning  that,  more 
than  all  besides,  brought  on  and  qualified  the  Reformation.  But 
for  the  fact  that  its  direction  and  control  fell  to  men  who  were  the 
foremost  of  their  time,  the  ongoing  and  issues  of  that  great  move¬ 
ment  had  been  far  other  than  they  proved.  The  fetters  it  broke, 
the  arrogations  and  assumptions  it  courageously  denounced,  the 
abuses  and  misrule  it  determined  to  reform,  involved  difficulties 
which  only  highest  qualities  divinely  helped  could  grapple  with ; 
while  the  lights  it  kindled,  the  blessings,  in  a  word,  which  through 
two  hundred  years  have  been  flowing  from  it  for  the  race,  largely 
owe  their  value  to  the  wisdom  which  presided  at  their  birth,  and 
nurtured  them  to  strength.  So,  too,  that  wondrous  revival  which 
a  century  later  fanned  the  waning  embers  of  that  great  fire,  and 
of  whose  glow  the  churches  yet  partake,  similarly  instances  the 
fact  that  Providence  associates  the  leadership  and  management  of 
great  moral  and  social  movements  with  the  learning  of  their  time. 
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Indeed,  the  history  of  the  Church  from  Apostolic  times  even  to 
our  own,  justifies  the  view  that  agencies  of  culture  are,  of  divine 

order,  essential  to  its  highest  mission;  makes  clear  the  fact  that 

*  # 

where  the  Church  has  been  able  to  command,  in  largest  measure, 
the  resources  of  sanctified  learning,  its  growth  and  stability  have 
been  most  conspicuous. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  obligation  of  the  church  to  foster  col¬ 
leges,  resulting  from  their  service  to  itself,  there  is  reason  for  it  in 
the  fact  that  superior  education  must,  of  necessity,  partake  the 
character  of  benevolence.  It  is  with  schools,  as  with  other  means 
to  ends :  kind  proportions  cost.  The  principle  that  rules  in  all 
exchange,  that  of  strict  equivalents,  is  impracticable  here.  Schools 
of  narrow  aim  can  support  themselves  on  what  they  get  for  what 
they  give.  But  as  their  scope  expands,  and  manifold  appliances 
come  into  requisition,  the  exaction  of  equivalents  for  these  would 
restrict  their  advantages  exclusively  to  the  rich.  The  unavoidable 
cost  of  higher  education  renders 

ENDOWMENT  A  NECESSITY  FOR  COLLEGES. 

Their  adequate  equipment — grounds,  buildings,  suitable  appli¬ 
ances,  including  faculties  of  instruction — represents  a  capital,  even 
small  returns  on  which  would  insuperably  bar  their  halls  to  any 
but  those  of  princely  means.  Young  men  of  humble  lot,  though 
touched  with  finest  qualities,  and  eager  to  make  the  most  of  them, 
must,  on  the  principle  of  equity,  despair  of  gaining  their  desire. 
It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  colleges,  not  so  much  that  they  furnish 
thorough  education,  as  that  they  do  it  on  conditions  with  which 
the  poorest  may  comply.  It  is  because  of  this  benevolent  feature 
of  their  organization,  that  young  men  whose  only  dower  is  their 
brain,  are  every  year  passing  out  from  college  halls  with  possibili¬ 
ties  before  them  surpassing  all  that  birth  or  wealth  could  open.  It 
was,  by  reason  of  this,  that  men  now  the  ornaments  of  every  pro¬ 
fession  were  ,  able  in  their  day  of  opportunity  to  lay  the  steps  by 
which  to  climb  to  these  distinctions.  And  to  the  Church  almost 
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exclusively  belongs  the  praise  of  this  provision.  It  is  the  “good 
will,”  born  with  Christ  at  Bethlehem,  that  unselfishly  works  for  the 
good  of  the  race ;  and  the  Church,  as  the  divine  embodiment  on 
earth  of  this  unselfish  spirit,  becomes  the  natural  patron  of  every 
genuine  philanthropic  agency.  From  it  their  vital  force  derives; 
on  it  their  nourishing  depends.  As  matter  of  fact,  it  is  “  the  spirit 
which  seeketh  not  its  own,”  that  has  made  our  modern  society  one 
vast  net-work  of  agencies  for  the  uplifting  and  melioration  of  men. 
It  is  this  spirit  that  builds  and  nurtures  colleges.  Conspicuous,  in¬ 
deed,  among  its  beneficent  provisions — the  forces  it  employs  for 
the  conquest  and  occupance  of  the  world  for  Christ — are  the  great 
educational  foundations,  which  assure  to  successive  generations,  on 
practicable  terms,  facilities  for  culture,  which,  save  as  benevolence, 
only  fortune  would  be  able  to  command.  It  is  simple  truth  to  say 
that  nearly  every  great  school  of  the  world  was  of  religious  origin. 
Many  of  the  most  famous  European  universities  have  grown  from 
monastic  foundations ;  while  with  us  every  college  of  Colonial 
times  was  of  religious  inception.  Either  their  beginning  traces, 
as  in  the  case  of  Yale  and  Princeton,  to  individual  ministers,  or 
as  of  others  to  some  religious  convocation,  while  the  grandeur  and 
strength  to  which  they  have  grown  have  been,  in  the  case  of  most, 
of  gradual  accretion  from  persistent  religious  fostering.  In  this 
respect, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  DICKINSON  COLLEGE 

repeats  the  history  of  others.  Though  not  denominational  in  its 
origin,  the  founding  and  early  conduct  of  the  enterprise  were  yet 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  patronage  and  services  of  eminent  Christ¬ 
ian  men.  The  natural  and  necessary  relations  of  learning  and 
religion,  and  the  mutual  obligations  consequent  thereon,  had  ex¬ 
plicit  mention,  and,  in  another  way,  perhaps,  even  more  effective 
recognition,  in  its  charter — the  provision,  namely,  that  Christian 
ministers  should,  in  determinate  proportion,  always  constitute  its 
board  of  management.  The  supply  of  funds  to  meet  its  current 
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needs,  as  also  for  the  gradual  accumulation  of  appliances  for  work ; 
in  short,  its  general  sustentation  during  half  a  century,  devolved, 
indeed,  chiefly  on  one  denomination.  This,  however,  was  not 
because  of  any  proprietary  right  secured  to  this  religious  body, 
but  solely  because  of  the  Providential  circumstance,  that  it  alone 
was  able  to  afford  it  the  means  of  life  and  work.  When,  in  1833, 

7 HE  BALTIMORE  AND  PHILADELPHIA  CONFERENCES 

jointly  assumed  its  control,  the  Church  they  represent  acceded  to 
its  valuable  properties  and  prestige,  on  sole  condition  of  a  pledge 
made  to  the  then  custodians  of  the  College  effectively  to  carry  out 
the  design  of  its  founders.  In  putsuance  of  this  pledge,  these  two 
bodies  instituted  measures  to  create  an  endowment  sufficient  to 
meet  the  obligation  thus  assumed.  An  agent  in  each  conference 
canvassed  for  subscriptions,  with  the  result  in  aggregate,  of  $50,000. 
When,  however,  these  were  gathered  in,  the  net  result  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $39,000.  Twenty  years  thereafter,  1854,  plans  were  matured 
for  the  sale  of  a  series  of  cheap  scholarships.  Had  the  aggregate 
of  sales  amounted  to  an  adequate  endowment,  the  measure  would 
have  proved  a  complete  relief.  As,  however,  the  net  result  was 
but  $60,000,  and  as  the  output  of  so  many  scholarships  had  the 
effect  of  entirely  stopping  income  from  tuition,  the  College,  though 
materially  strengthened,  was  far  from  being  unembarrassed.  The 
necessity  was  still  upon  the  patron  conferences  to  supplement  an¬ 
nual  deficiencies  by  collections  in  their  charges.  This,  while  in 
some  respects  it  may  have  been  of  discouraging  effect,  had  yet  the 
beneficial  tendency  to  keep  the  College,  and  the  interest  of  superior 
education,  in  the  mind  of  the  Church.  It  may,  hence,  be  doubted 
whether  the  subsequent  discontinuance  of  these  yearly  presentations 
of  the  College  to  the  Church  has  not  been  of  detriment  to  both. 
The  last  public  effort  to  strengthen  the  resources  of  the  College, 
was  made  in  1866,  in  connection  with  the  Centennial  of  American 
Methodism.  That  effort  proved  of  larger  result  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  adding  $100,000  to  previous  accumulations.  Since 
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that  date  the  fund  held  by  the  Baltimore  Conference  Education 
Board  has  been  increased  by  a  legacy  of  $10,000,  bequeathed  by 
Thomas  Kelso,  late  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  by  another  of  $1,000, 
by  Dr.  John  Fisher,  late  of  the  same  city.  The  total  result  of 
these  efforts  extending  through  a  period  of  forty  years,  is  $210,000. 
At  intervals,  however,  during  this  period,  the  Conference  Educa¬ 
tion  Boards,  by  which  the  fund  is  chiefly  held,  have  made  succes¬ 
sive  loans  of  moderate  sums  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  partly 
for  the  erection  of  East  College,  and  partly  for  the  liquidation  of 
obligations,  which  the  latter  were  unable  otherwise  to  meet,  secur¬ 
ing  themselves  therefor  by  mortgages  on  the  College  property. 
There  is  one  item  of  assets  held  by  the  Baltimore  Conference 
Board,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  exhibit,  of  the  market  value 
of  at  least  $10,000.  This  property,  a  lot  of  over  thirteen  acres, 
located  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Board,  a  score  of  years  ago,  in  adjustment 
of  loans  previously  made  by  them,  as  investment,  on  mortgage. 
The  retention  of  this  property  through  so  long  a  period,  in  a  state 
not  merely  unproductive,  but,  in  taxes  and  care,  of  necessary  ex¬ 
pense,  was  thought  to  be  justified  by  prospective  appreciation  in 
value.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  have  it, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  cease  to  drain  and  help  to  swell 
their  income, — a  purpose,  it  is  greatly  wished,  they  may  soon  be 
able  to  fulfill.  Estimating  this  property  at  $10,000,  the  whole 
endowment  of  the  College  reaches  the  sum  of  $220,000.  Dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  loans  referred  to  above,  and  by  the  unproductive  Mil¬ 
waukee  lot,  there  remains,  as  its  productive  endowment,  about 
$185,000. 

THE  PRESENT  NEED. 

As  outstanding  scholarships  must  for  years  prevent  income  from 
tuition,  the  proceeds  of  this  fund  are,  except  a  small  revenue  from 
room-rent,  the  sole  reliance  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  As,  even  on  the  scale  of  present  operations,  this  is  slightly 
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insufficient,  there  is  urgent  need  for  accession  to  its  resources,  since 
only  in  this  way,  or  by  limiting  expenditure  with  the  injury  to  its 
work  unavoidably  consequent  thereon,  will  its  authorities  be  able 
to  maintain  the  policy  of  keeping  out  of  debt.  No  one  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  with  due  appreciation  of  the  interests  at  stake,  can  think 
with  favor  of  any  retrogression.  Considerations,  indeed,  of  the 
weightiest  character  plead  for  enlargement  and  advance.  It  is  a 
time  of  unprecedented  liberality  in  educational  provision.  As 
never  before,  churches  seem  alive  to  the  fact  that  their  practical 
efficiency  derives  from  education,  that  the  ultimate  position  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  society  of  religious  bodies,  will  be  in  proportion  as  they 
wield  the  forces  most  potential  in  the  molding  and  control  of  its 
affairs.  With  a  munificence,  having  no  example  in  the  past,  men 
of  wealth  have  been  strengthening  education  in  the  interest  of  their 
respective  churches.  Within  the  past  decade  millions  of  money 
have  been  placed  in  the  interest  of  schools.  Scores  of  these  have 
been  lifted  out  of  weakness  into  strength,  needing  now  but  wisdom 
in  their  management  to  make  them  sources  of  enduring  strength  to 
the  churches  in  whose  control  they  are,  and  to  transmute  the  gold 
of  their  sagacious  benefactors  into  priceless  and  perennial  blessing 
to  the  world.  Were  it  possible,  it  surely  were  not  wise,  to  hide 
from  ourselves  the  fact,  that,  in  this  provision  to  command  the  forces 
of  the  future,  the  Church  dearest  of  all  to  us  has  suffered  itself  to  be 
surpassed.  This  is  said  with  no  design  to  undervalue  what  we 
have.  The  means  of  culture  gathered  at  Dickinson,  and  the  fund 
for  cheapening  their  use,  together  with  the  treasure  of  prestige  and 
association,  not  procurable  with  money — the  fruit  alone  of  years, 
and  of  consecrated  toils — are  a  possession  of  inestimable  worth. 
Few,  indeed,  are  sensible  what  a  heritage  it  is.  But  the  needs 
created  by  advancing  years,  and  by  the  growth  of  other  schools, 
exceed  its  competence  thoroughly  to  meet.  The  fact  may  not  be 
welcome,  but  yet  must  be  confessed, [that  colleges  of  other  Churches 
with  which  it  is  in  necessary  competition,  are,  by  reason  of  su¬ 
perior  equipment,  to  some  extent  already  drawing,  and  must,  with 
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years,  increasingly  draw  young  men  of  Methodism  to  their  instruc¬ 
tions,  with  the  effect,  certain  in  the  case  of  some,  and  probable 
in  all,  of  turning  them  away,  in  affection  and  service,  from  the 
Church,  to  which,  with  other  training,  these  had  been  secure.  Un¬ 
less,  in  legitimate  attractions.  Dickinson  shall  be  in  fair  comparison 
with  the  colleges  with  which  it  must  of  necessity  compete,  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  that  its  natural  patronage  may  be  diverted 
from  it. 

Thoughts  like  these  constrain  solicitude  respecting  the  future. 
Reflecting  men  must  feel  that  to  place  the  College  to  which  the 
Church,  in  one  of  its  oldest  and  many  ways  most  important  sections, 
naturally  looks  for  the  training  of  its  sons,  upon  such  footing,  as 
would  reasonably  safeguard  the  latter  against  a  liability  fraught 
with  so  much  evil  to  itself  as  depletion  of  the  forces  which  must 
largely  make  its  future,  is  an  obligation  unavoidably  incumbent  on 
all  to  whom  the  cause  of  Christ  is  dear.  Will  the  want  be  met? 
Are  there 

REASONABLE  GROUNDS  FOR  CONFIDENCE 

that  the  College  will  be  completely  fitted  for  the  mission  appointed 
it  to  fill  ?  Confidence  respecting  things  contingent  can  seldom  be 
assured;  but  the  certainty  of  this  result  would,  for  valid  reason, 
seem  incapable  of  doubt.  The  general  truth,  that  no  real  interest 
of  the  cause  of  Christ  is  apt,  in  this  age,  to  be  ultimately  uncared 
for,  justifies  belief  that  an  interest,  so  real  and  vital  as  that  in 
question  now  cannot  be  left  to  suffer.  There  are,  however,  special 
reasons,  more  than  can  have  mention  now,  which  warrant  expec¬ 
tation  that,  for  Dickinson,  the  day  of  adequate  replenishment  is 
approaching  its  dawn.  Omitting  to  dwell  on  facts  so  widely 
known,  as  that  its  seat  combines  almost  every  conceivable  desira¬ 
bility  of  location — beauty  and  healthfulness  of  situation ;  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  in  the  cost  of  living ;  easy  accessibility  to  its 
patronizing  territory ;  and  that  its  properties — spacious  and  attrac¬ 
tive  grounds,  buildings,  libraries,  and  manifold  appliances,  the  ac- 
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cumulations  of  a  century — are  of  excellent  adaptation  to  their  in¬ 
tended  use,  and  wholly  free  of  debt — passing  these  with  but  the 
note  that  possessions  like  these  must,  by  reason  of  their  obvious 
avail  to  the  fruitfulness  of  gifts,  strongly  move  considerate  givers  to 
build  on  such  foundations,  it  seems  in  place  to  indicate,  as  a  ground 
of  confidence,  the  fact  that  the  amplest  addition  to  the  resources 
of  the  College  of  which  there  can  be  need  is  easily  within  the  power 
of  those  on  whom  the  obligation  of  provision  lies.  The  five  con¬ 
ferences  having  it  in  charge  are  among  the  strongest  in  the  con¬ 
nection.  No  similar  group,  indeed,  is,  in  all  respects,  so  well 
conditioned  to  maintain  in  vigorous  efficiency  the  agencies  of  cul¬ 
ture.  They  enroll  a  thousand  preachers,  having  the  care  of  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  members,  and  reaching,  through  their  office, 
well  nigh  a  million  souls.  They  cultivate  a  territory  rich  in  varied 
sources  of  material  wealth,  populous  beyond  almost  any  equal  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  national  domain,  including,  besides  a  large  and  thrifty 
rural  population,  and  numerous  growing  towns,  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  as  also  those  of  four  of  the  oldest  States,  and  two  cities,  re¬ 
spectively  the  second  and  seventh  largest  in  the  land,  and  both 
among  its  chief  commercial  centers.  And  upon  these  vast  sources 
of  material  and  moral  power,  Methodism  has  always  had  an  in¬ 
fluential  hold.  Now,  that  a  section  of  the  Church  having  such  a 
heritage  as  this — so  great  in  numbers  and  in  strength  should  fail 
of  a  provision  so  needful  to  the  maintainance  of  its  position  and 
influence  among  the  bodies  it  has  vied  with — in  some  respects  has 
led — in  culturing  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  would  be  a  dereliction 
so  without  excuse  that  its  commission  seems  impossible.  All  it 
would  require  to  equip  this  agency  to  the  requisite  efficiency  would 
so  slightly  tax  these  vast  resources  that  it  were  unreasonable  to 
doubt  its  being  done. 

Of  reasons  in  addition,  there  is  one  pleasant  to  think  of,  and  as 
we  deem  peculiarly  significant.  Allusion  is  had  to  the  feeling  of 
hopefulness  respecting  it  now  so  widely  prevalent.  The  College 
has  been  growing  in  the  good  opinion  of  those  conversant  with  its 
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operations :  has  come  to  such  repute  for  doing  well  that  which  is 
the  highest  praise  of  colleges,  which  constitutes,  indeed,  their  su¬ 
preme  reason  for  existence,  the  training  of  men,  that,  in  unwonted 
measure,  it  is  being  felt  that  the  befriending  it  solicits  is  every  way 
deserved.  From  conviction  the  transition  to  desire  is  natural  and 
easy  ;  and,  as  desire  can  have  its  only  natural  rest  in  realization, 
it  seems  allowable  to  think  the  feeling  that  prevails  hopefully  sig- 
nificant.  Wishes  are  often  presentments  ;  feelings,  prophecies. 
It  hence  cannot  be  counted  rash  to  interpret  the  hopefulness  and 
interest  extensively  diffused  as  of  auspicious  omen ;  as  a  shadow 
forecast  by  the  coming  event.  Moreover,  it  encourages  to  this, 
that  the  time  is  peculiarly  propitious.  It  is  a  time  when,  as  never 
before,  the  spirit  of  benefaction  excites  to  emulation.  For  Dick¬ 
inson  no  more  auspicious  time  will  ever  come  for  conciliating  help. 
Its  Centennial  is  near.  Forces  gathered  through  a  hundred  years 
incite  to  liberal  deeds.  As,  in  this  memorial  year,  sons  and  friends 
revisit  the  scenes  endeared  by  fond  associations,  and  yield  themselves 
to  reminiscence,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  hearts  will  warm,  and 
hands  open,  and  gladness  seek  expression  in  substantial  tokens  of 
good  will.  Nor  these  alone.  Within  our  bounds  are  many  whom 
God  has  given  wealth,  and  whose  wont  it  is  to  reckon  this  a  trust  for 
which  they  must  account.  It  hence  were  reason  to  expect  that  an 
event,  which  will  so  strongly  turn  attention  to  the  College,  will  be, 
at  least  to  some,  occasion  to  consider  facts  relating  to  it :  how  valu¬ 
able  a  possession  it  is  ;  how  well  adapted  to  its  work ;  what  a  his¬ 
tory  it  has;  what  service  it  has  rendered  both  the  nation  and  the 
Church  ;  that  before  it  open  possibilities  exceeding  all  the  past  has 
known ;  that  with  hopeful  resolution,  it  is  fronting  these,  and 
covets,  as  it  needs,  only  strength  to  make  them  grandly  real  as  the 
future  shall  unfold.  These  and  facts  like  these  will  naturally  tend, 
and,  the  hope  is  cherished,  will  avail,  to  secure  for  this  great  end 
the  practical  co-operation  of  some  with  whom  it  is  a  prayerful 
desire  to  put  their  means  to  wisest  use.  It  passes  finite  thought  to 
measure  the  beneficent  result  of  such  an  issue.  Should  this  ven- 
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erable  mother  of  learning,  on  the  verge  of  her  completed  century, 
receive  the  helping  which  cogent  reasons  plead  for,  and  plentiful 
means  make  easy  to  bestow,  she  will  advance,  with  buoyant  step 
and  hearty  zeal,  to  more  effective  service,  and  be  crowned  with 
increasing  benedictions,  as  the  years  of  the  new  century  shall,  in 
succession,  pass  away. 
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